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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DRAINING. 

Ma Fessenpen—lI have observed in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere, an abundance of land render- 
ed of little value by being constantly saturated 
with water, issuing from springs from the sides or 
bottoms of hills. These lands being susceptible 
of great improvement by effectual draining, I have 
thought it might be useful to say a few words on 
the subject. 

Open ditches are useful in carrying off surface 
water from low and flat Jands, but fail when ap- 
plied to lands impregnated with springs, and of an 
uneven or inclining surface. Besides, open ditch- 
es are liable to be filled up, and if ef unusual 
depth, are in several respects an impediment to 
cultivation. 

Having successfully adopted the mode ef drain- 
ing treated ef under the article “ Agriculture” in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and denominated, if 
my memory is correct, Trench drains, I would 
strongly recommend it as effectual in the end, the 
cheapest, and in various ways advantageous. 

Lands constantly wet by spring water cannot 
be cultivated, and only produce inferior grasses. 
When reclaimed they wiil be found rich and pro. 
ductive. 

Economy being essential in husbandry, it is de- 
sirable to combine various improvements in one 
Operation. 

The advantages of T'rench drains are three.— 
First, they operate effectually as a drain—relieve 
the surface of small stones, and by collecting the 
water at one point, afford permanent resources for 
animal and other purposes—while this sort of ditch 
is out of sight and neither occupies land, or im- 
pedes the plough or carriages. In determining 
the route of the drain, attention shonld be paid to 
the indication of springs ; and in order to inter- 
cept them, it will be found best to cut rather be- 
low than above those external indications, the ap- 
pearance of water and the character of vegeta- 
tion are the criterions to be noticed—a gradual 
descent must of course be maintained, in all drain- 
ing. 

After examining my grounds carefully in wet 
and dry seasons, I stake out the route of the drain, 
then cause two or three furrows to be ploughed as 
the width muy require, the sods and loose earth 
being shovelled out, the plough may be again em- 
ployed which forwards the work, after which the 
shovel, spade and pick axe must finish the excava- 
tion. The depth generally makes from thirty to 
forty inches, according to circumstances; the 
width twenty-four to thirty at top, sloping to about 
two-thirds the width at bottom. 

The ditch being made ready to fill and the 
stones brought to its margin, let one man, being 
inthe ditch, carefully place the bottom stones (of 
the size of six or eight inches through if tound,) 
in the manner of an arch, leaning two against 
each other at top, the bottoms extending to open 
a free passage for water beneath, let these bottom 
stones be firmly kept in place by key stones, after 
which the stones may be thrown in somewhat pro- 


miscuously to within ploughing distance of the 
surface. The larger stones should be at bottom 
to give afree passage tothe under water, the 
smallest stones at top to prevent the earth and 
surface water getting in. The stones in, and lev- 
elled, spread a little swingle tow, shavings or 
straw, over them, for the reason named above, 
after which the plough will replace the earth ex- 
peditiously, and the top of the ditch should pre- 
sent a ridge higher than the general surface, ae it 
will settle ; and a heavy roller being passed sev- 
eral times lengthwise the ridge, will give the 
whole a handsome and fine finish. If it bea 
meadow, or pasture, grass seeds may be sown and 
harrowed in, which will soon leave no trace of 
a ditch, except it be from its beneficial effects. 

I have been more minute than may be deemed 
necessary in describing so simple an operation, 
but as the improvement contemplated, if well 
made, will endure for centuries, and carelessly at 
tempted, may fail in one year, this particularity 
may be allowable. H. W. D. 

Ballston, (N. Y.) May 26, 1828. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


GARDENING. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—I have been pleased to see 
in the New England Farmer, an extensive adver- 
tisement of garden seeds for sale. From my most 
early remembrance, I have ever been fond of gar- 
dening. The eminent Dr. Darwin says he had 
been an experienced gardener forty-five years. I 
can now say more than that, as I have had more 
less or experience in gardening for sixty years or 
upwards. According to the course of nature, at 
this advanced period of life, little’ more may be 
expected from me, except a few observations on 
my experience. 

It is now forty years since I first came to make 
a garden at this place. I was then well provided 
with a great variety of seeds. Water melons | 
had from a very large one that came from the Is- 
land of Bahama, of another kind from Charleston, 
S.C. and a parcel from my native county of Bucks 
thirty miles north of Philadelphia. ‘They were all 
planted, and tended equally well; the vines of 
those from Bahama grew the largest I ever saw ; 
they blossomed in abundance but never bore any 
thing. Those from Charleston grew wel!, and 
blossomed, but bore none to perfection. Those 
from Bucks county grew well and produced abun- 
dance of good melons; so did my cucumbers, 
muskmelons, squashes, &c. but they all depreciat- 
ed in size, and quality every year. 

Sometime after, | had business at Fishkill, op- 
posite Newburgh, it being the season for gather 
ing garden seeds, my worthy friends D. Verplank, 
Esq. and the wicow De Witt, furnished me with 
an assortment; and from several years’ experi- 
ments, they apparently grew better than such as 
I raised on the soil or obtained from Philadelphia. 
Upwards of twenty years ago a forlorn traveller 
came to my house and begged for victuals. He 
was dressed altogether ij 8 with the hair on. 
He informed me in subst that he belonged to 
Lower Canada, near the United States, had been 
with the traders up Lake Superior, and had resid- 





ed several years with the Indians on the river 
Ousconsin. That they had beans growing spon- 
taneously in the woods, of a superior quality. It 
was in the early part of the month of June, and he 
gave me six beans. They were a beautiful glossy 
white beat, more than twice as large as any J had 
ever seen I planted them—they grew and bore 
well—were different from other beans, with long 
vines, strong stems, with pods, blossoms, &c. from 
the same stem until frost. These beans, depre- 
ciated in size until the year 1816, when I planted 
and gave away all that | had; but there were so 
many frosts that they were all cut off, and I be. 
lieve are extinct. 

With regard to water melons, in the summer of 
1813 I was in the city of Philadelphia, and in- 
formed of a certain man living nearly opposite, in 
New Jersey, that supplied the city with the best 
water melons. I sought his residence, they were 
different in shape from any I had seen, very crook- 
ed and small in the middle, so much so that I car- 





ried ene to my lodgings by hanging it on my 
shoulder. They were of a very superior flavor.— 
I forget the hame of the Sandwich Island from 
which he said the seed came; but | bought two 
for the seed, and only found a few im the blossom 
ends_ I carefully preserved and brought. the seeds 
here, but never could raise one to ripen. 

He told me one thing about raising water mel- 
ons, and other similar vines, that may be of ser- 
vice,—that in the summer he gardened, and in the 
winter fatted sheep, and always kept them on his 
water melon patch, and was never troubled with 
any worms or yellow bugs. 

Doctor Darwin the great friend of Doctor Frank- 
lin, in his directions for raising Brocoli, recom- 
mends to have the seed every year imported from 
Italy. Is not that a proof, as Italy is to the south 
of England, that transporting seed from south to 
north, doth not answer a stationary purpose ? 

Perhaps you may think I am too late with my 
remarks; but I am not too late for gentlemen’s 
observations and remarks for another year. One 
in particular in your neighborhood, my worthy 
friend, the venerable Col. Timotuy Pickerine ; 
I hope to see something more from him in your 
paper. SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport, May 26, 1828 

N. B. I am feeble with age and bad health, yet 
life and health permitting, I hope to write a histo- 
ry of the Apple Tree, and show that it was a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania long before the continent was 
discovered by Europeans ; and if I had means of 
conveyance, would send your agricultural friende 
a scion of the original apples; they are yet worthy 
cultivating, and T have them in abundance. 





ON BEE KEEPING. 

Many and great are the ndvantages to be gain 
ed by the inhabitants of these United States, il 
bees were propagated, supported, and preserved 
Our soil and climate are inferior to none for this 
purpose. Not Egypt, Greece, Italy, Germany, 


France, England, or any part whatever of the 
whole globe, would exceed us in the quantity, 
quality, or flavor of the honey. Canaan, of old, 
could not with more propriety be called a land 





flowing with milk and honey, than Ameriea woulé 
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be, did we but improve all the means to produce| Plant successional crops of beans in the begin- 
these so valuable and so important articles, which | ning, middle, and latter end of this month, some 
we might do very easily ; which would assist each | Windsors, long pods, white blossom, and Mumford 
other wnen we annually eatended such pastures | kinds, or any others If the weather is very hot 
as would increase both. ‘and dry, soak the beans a few hours in soft water 
Bees-wax for manufactures, candles and export- | before youplant them Hoe those of former plant. 
ation, will be a great motive to exertion, and per-|ing, and draw the earth to the stems. ‘T'op those 
haps emulation in this system; especialiy was a} that are in blossom. 
bounty given upon it by goverment. Waxcan-| Your early cauliflowers, which will be now ad- 
dles would then be suld as cheap as tallow, and the | vancing in flower heads, must be watered in dry 
quantity of wax, in American exports, would be weather to make the heads large; and according 
very great indeed. jas the heads show, tie down some of the large 
A writer observes, that were bees propagated, |leaves over them, to keep off sun and rain, that 
and supported as extensively as a country would | they may be white and close. 
| The first main crops of celery must be now 


bear, innumerable insects would he destroyed, | 


which feed upon the honey in the bloom of trees, | 
shrubs, and herbs ; and that this would tend to ex- 
pel those hosts of insects, which we observe float- | 
ing in the air, playing in the rays of the sun, near, 
the time of its setting, many of which we are in| 
danger of receiving into our bodies by respiration, | 
because of their smallness. 

If these observations are just, will not the in- 


creasing of bees assist in expelling the caterpil- | 


lar and canker-worm, which have so often des- 
troyed the fruit of the apple tree; whose young 
often reed upon that part of the bloom, from which 
the bees collect the yellow down, which they car- 
ry into their hives on their legs. 

This point could be easily decided by those per- 
sons who have trees near their bee-houses, or in 
those parts of the country where bees are most 
frequent. Should the knowledge of any one prove 
this to be a fact, that such trees are less frequent- 
ly, or never attacked by these ravagers, the world 
ought to be favored with the information. 

Insects often feed upon that moisture, which 
taany trees, especially the chesnut, afford in very 
sultry days, in summer, which the bees collect 
with great activity ; this is sometimes called hon- 
ey dew, and is the sweet sap of the tree sweating 


planted in trenches to blanch; the trenches to be 
three feet distance, a foot wide, and dig the earth 
out a spade deep, layiug it equally to each side in 
a level order, then dig the bottom, and if poor and 
rotten, dung, and dig it in. Draw up some of the 
strongest plants, trim the long roots and tops, plant 
|a row along the bottom of each trench four or five 
linches’ distance, and finish with a good watering. 

| Inthe beginning of this menth sow a full crop 
| of cucumbers in the natural ground to produce 
|picklers, and for other late purposes in autumn; 
jallotting a compartment of rich ground dug and 
| formed into beds five or six feet wide; and along 
‘the middle, form with the hand shallow basin-like 
holes, ten or twelve inches wide, one or two deep 
in the middle, and a yard distant from each other; 
sow eight or ten seeds in the middle of each half 
an inch deep; and when the plants come up, thin 
them to four of the strongest in each hole to re- 
main. Be careful frequently to water them when 
the weather is dry. 

Sow the main crops of the green-curled endive, 
also a smaller supply of the white-curled, and large 
Batavia endive ; each thin in open ground to plant 
out for autumn and winter. 

Clear your cnions from weeds, and give them a 








through the leaf, and becomes honey; which, if) final thinning, either by hand, or small hoeing ;— i 
more generally collected by bees, would thereby | the main crops to four or five inches distant ; the | plants, though agreeable to the olfactory nerves, 
serve to expel those troublesome and noxious in-! others, designed for gradual thinning in summer | are even more deleterious than any others, from 


sects.—Agricultural Register. 


KITCHEN GARDEN—JUNE. 


successional, and some main crops for autumn and 
winter; and in the crops now advancing, or in per- 
éection, the business of hoeing, weeding and occa- 
sional watering, will demand particular attention. 


‘leave closer, or to be thinned by degrees as want- 
led 


= —— —— 


near Boston ; where they are to remain this seas. 
en, but will be placed in Virginia or New-York 
‘the nexi. The income trom these horses is to go 
to the benefit of the Admiral’s School at Nan- 
tucket. 

The horses are perfect in body and limbs ; with. 
out a defect or blemish of any kind) They have 
both been famous on the turf of England; and 
Barefoot, since he took the Doncaster Saint Ledg- 
er stakes, against &4 horses, at 25 guineas each, 
has never been beaten till he left the turf. He 
was then 4 years eld; previous to which he had 
| run four colt races, at 2and 3 years old, always 
| beating. 
years old, 25 horses, at 50 guineas each ; and 
many others. For this horse the Marquis of Cleve 
land (then Earl of Darlington) g:ve £3,000 ster- 
ling. 

Finer horses never were bred in England, or 
ever Jeft that country ; their pedigree goes back 
in a direct line, to the first blood recorded in the 
sporting calendar of England. A better oppor- 
tunity for improving the breed of horses in this 
country, has never been afforded ; and it is to be 
hoped the gentlemen and farmers of old Massachu- 
setts will avail themselves of this opportunity, the 
present season, as, -by the removal of the horses 
suuth, they will be deprived of it the next. 

Newburyport Herald. 








VITIATED ATMOSPHERE FROM VEGE- 
TATION. 

As the spring advances, and vegetation puts on 
its attractive garb, it may be proper to caution 
our readers against the too general custom of al- 
lowing geraniums and other ornamental green 


dwelling-houses. 
stroys the purity of the air in a remarkable degree, 
by absorbing the oxygen of the atmosphere, and 
giving out the refuse carbon, or fecule of the 
plant to the surrounding air. The odoriferous 


Apartinents in which any kind of plants are allow- 





: +: ena | Sow more marrowfat peas, and some hotspurs,;ed, ought, therefore, to be constantly ventilated, 
Sowing and planting are still requisite in many | or jmperials, and other large kinds This is also, both for the purpose of respiration, and for the 


|a proper time to sow the leadman’s dwarf pea, 
'which is a great bearer, small podded, but very 
|sweet eating. Ifthe weather is very hot, either 
soak the seed, or water the drills before sowing. 


‘health of the plants.— Verulam. 








HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTION. 


| Agreeably to public notice, the Horticultural So- 


Planting is now necessary in several principal) {oe between your potatoes to kill the weeds and ciety of Philadelphia, met on Wednesday evening, 


plants, for general succession summer crops, and | jogsen the ground; and draw the earth to the bot-| and elected the following 


main crops for autumn, winter, &c. The whole 


in the open ground, except two articles, and those | ‘},in all close crops now remaining to transplant, Mease, M. D. Matthew Carey, 
are cucumbers, and melon plants for the last crop 


in hot bed ridges. 
In the open ground transplant cabbage, brocoli, 


tom of the plants. 


| proper distances. Many sorts will now require it, 
| . . . 

'as carrots, parsnips, onions leeks, beets, spinach, 
i radish, lettuce, turnip, turnip radish, parsley, dill, 


savoys, coleworts, celery, endive, lettuce, cauli-| fennel, ic. all which may be done by hand or 


flowers, leeks, beans, kidney Leans, 


and various | small hoeing ; the former may do for small crops, 


aromatic and pot-herbs, by slips, cuttings, or young | put for large supplies the small hoe is net ouly the 
plants. Showery weather is by far the best either | post expeditious, but by loosening the surface of 
for sowing or planting ; and when it eccars lose NO | the earth, contributes exceedingly to the prosper- 
hme in putting in the necessary crops wanting. ‘ity of the plants. 
Keep your asparagus beds very clear from weeds | ce sche Sahai 5 
aow commonly rising numerously therein, which | IMPORTED HORSES. 
will soon overspread, if not timely cleared out.— | We understand the two fine thorough-bred in- 
Likewise new-planted asparagus, and seed-beds, | tire Horses, Barefvot and Serab, with their grooms, 
should be carefully weeded. Cut the asparagus/sent under the care r Hector Coffin, in the 
now in perfection, according as the shoots advance, | packet-ship Napoleo Smith, to New-York, 
three, four, or five inches high; which you may|by Admiral Sir Isaac n, Baronet, have arriv- 
continue to do ail this month. ed at the stables prepared for them in Brighton, 









gentlemen Officers.— 
| President, Horace Binney, Vice Presidents, James 
Devid Landreth, 
N. Chapman, M. D. Treasurer, Wm. Davidson, 
Corresponding Secretary, Samuel Hazard, Record- 
ing Secretary, D. S. Brown, Acting Commitee, 
George Pepper, Nicholas Biddle, Thomas Biddle 
R. Patterson, D. B, Smith, Moses Brown, M. C. 
Cope, Thomas Astley, David Landreth, Jr. Thom- 
as Hibbatt, Thomas Landreth, Joshua Longstreth. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

A third irruption has taken place. Within the 
last week, the leakage had been considered so ef- 
fectually remedied, as to permit the pumps being 
set to work to draw off the water. This was done, 
and the shaft and parallel passages were so fat 


the boxes. 





house plants, to vegetate in confined rooms in ~ 
The process of vegetation de- — 





the gaseous carbon evolved in the form of aroma. 7] 


emptied. as to admit one of the engineers reach- 
ing the shield and examining the greater part of 
The result of that examination was 





Serab won the Newmarket stakes at3 ~ 
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~ oy Major; g. g. g.d. Red Simmon by Favorite ; 


' g. g.g. g. d. Fleck’d Simmon by Bartle ; 
' g- g. Old Simmon (bred by Mr Charge) d 
_ cd from the Studley White Bull. 
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such, that the most sanguine anticipations were 
entertained that the works would be speedily re- 
sumed, and even a particular period was named 


for putting on the full force of the workmen.— 


The recent irruption took place between one and 
two o’clock on Sunday morning, but was not so 
sudden as the preceding one. During the after- 
noon of that day several bags of clay were thrown 
down, over where it is thought the aperture has 
taken place, but until a meeting of the Directors 
has been convened, to announce to them this ad- 
ditional calamity, more »ctive measures will not 
be adopted. It has been ascertained that the 
depth of earth over what were the thinnest parts 
through which the Tunnel was directed, was six- 
teen feet six inches. The flowing in of the water 
was gradual, and on its being perceived by Mr 
Gravatt, he gave directions to the workmen to 
watch beyond the wier, which was graduated, and 
when they perceived any increased flow arising, 
to retire immediately. 








Lady Hervey, formerly Miss Caton of Baltimore, 
and sister to the Marchioness Wellesley, was mar- 
ried on the 26th of April to the Marquis of Car- 
marthen. The elevation of those two ladies is 
quite remarkable. 


Plants on an acre.—An acre planted with corn 
or potatos, the hills being two and a half feet apart 


each way, measuring from and to the centre of the Hubback ; g. g. g. g.d. by James Brown’s Red. 


hills, and supposing them at right angles, will con- 
tain 6,969 hiils—if the hills be three feet apart, it 
will contain 4840 hills—if three and a half feet 
apart, 3,556 hills—if four feet apart, 2,722 hills. 
An acre with plants placed at the distance of one 
foot each way will contain 43,560 plants—at the 
distance of eighteen inches, 19.360 plants. An 
acre of fruit trees placed twenty feet apart, will 
have 108 trees—placed twenty-five feet apart, 69 
trees—placed thirty feet apart, 43 trees. 





To make beer.—Three quarts of molasses—half 
a pound of hops—a quarter of a pound of ginger, 
and an ounce of cloves, brewed with a sufficient 
quantity of water, will make half a barrel of ex- 
cellent family beer. 





BOLIVAR’S PEDIGREE—trracep In TRE 
HERD BOOK.. 


BOLIVAR, red and white, calved May 5, 1825, 
bred by J. Whitaker, Esq. England. 


Botivar, by Frederick, dam Sweetheart by Hermit. 
g- d. Buxom, (bred by R. Colling) by 
, Pen ey an ska 
.g- d. Brampton, (bred by R. Colling) b 
. Favorite,* the ae of Comet ” 
g-g-g- d. Brighteyes, (bred by R. Colling) by 
Favorite. 
.g-g. d. Old Brighteyes (bred by R. Colling) 
by Favorite. 
.g. d. by Favorite. 
g. d. by Punch. 
g. da, by Hubback. 
. by Snowden’s Bull. 
. by Masterman’s Bull. 
. by Waistell’s Bull. 
Bull by Masterman’s Bull, Mas 
terman’s Bull by the Studley Bull. 


Frederick, the sire of Bolivar, rean, (bred by 
Mr Charge) got by Hulton, dam Orbit by Comet ; 
g. d. Splendor by Comet; g. g. d. Fleck’d Twin 


oe 





g- 8-8. 
escend- | 


Hermit, roan, (bred by Mr Baker) got by Lawn- 





| 
Waistell’s | 





sleeves, dam Manuscript, by Sim 
Daisy ;* g. g. d. by Duke; g. g. g. d. by Boling- | 
broke. 

Lawnsleeves, got by C. Colling’s Surplice ; dam 
by George ; g. d. by Simon. 

Favorite, the sire of Cemet, by Bolingbroke, 
dam Pheenix by Foljambe ;* g. d. Favorite, by R. 
Alcock’s bull; g g.d. by Smith’s bull; g. g. g. 
d. by Jolly.s bull.* 

Punch, (bred by Mr R. Colling) got by Broken 
Horn, dam by Broken Horn; g.d. bred by Mr 
Best. 

Hubback, calved in 1777, (bred by Mr John 
Hunter,) got by Snowcdon’s Bull,* dam, (from the 
stock of Sir James Pennyman. and these from the 
stock of Sir Willi+m St. Quintin, of Scampston,) 
by a bull ef Mr Banks, of Hurworth; g. ¢. bought 
of Mr Stephenson of Ketton. Hubback’s cam 
Barforth was the best butter cow upon record in 
England. 

Snowdon’s Bull, the sire of Hubback, (bred by 
Mr Geerge Snowdon) got by Robson’s Bull.* 

Masterman’s bull,* by the Studley Bull. 

Waistell’s bull,* by Masterman’s bull. 

Simon got by Favorite ; dam by Punch; g. d. 
by Bolingbroke. 


vorite ; dam by Punch; g. d. by tlubback. 
Duke, by Comet, dam Duchess by Favorite ; 


d. by Daisy; g. g. d. by Favorite; g. g. g. d. by 


al 


Bull. 
17 
nard) by Dalton Duke ; 


Mr Maynard) by R. Alcock’s bull; g. g. d. by Mr 
Jacob Smith’s bull; g. g. g d. by Jolly’s bull. 


Surplice, fbred by C. Colling) got by Favorite ;| 


on; g. d. by | 


‘of famine.—The 


A profitaole cow.—A cow belonging to John H. 
Powel, sq. (near Philadelphia.) cf the Durham 
short horned breed, gives daily, twenly six quarts 
of milk in 24 hours; which produces twenty and a 
half pounds of butter per week. The feed of this 
cow is slops of corn meal, lucerne, and orchar 
grass.—American Mercury. 


Cows.—We are told that the Rev. Mr. Phenis 
of Springfield, (Chickopee,) has made for some 
weeks past, on an ayerage twenty pounds of but 
ter a week from two cows, besides using as mucii 
milk as was necessary for his family. Ubis shows 
the advantage of good cows and good keeping.— 


Hamp. Gaz. 


A Milledgeville paper states, that the price o! 
corn is rising in different parts of Georgia, partic 
ularly in the new counties. The price at Colum 
bus is said to be two dollars and a half per bushe! 
—which is partly ascribed to the great influx of 
population, and partly to the scarcity among the 
neighboring Creeks, which approcches to a state 
rice at Milledgeville does not 
75 cents per bushel. 


exceed from 624 to 7 


| Steelyard.—A new steelyard has been invented 
Daisy Bull, (bred by Mr C. Colling) got by Fa-! 


in France, which is said to possess greater accu- 


|racy than any description of that machine hither 
to in 


use. One of the improvements in this new 
invention, is the ease with which it can be verifi 


ed. The divisions, which are marked on the long 


/arm of the beam, being from a vero point ; that is, 
Bolingbroke, red and white, calved Nov. 12, | from a 
88, (bred by Mr Charles Colling,) got by Fol-| the machine is equilibrium, when no weight ts at 
jambe. dam young Strawberry (bred by Mr May-. 


g. d. Favorite, (bred by | 


point at which the travelling weight places 


tached to the short arm of the beam. This ena. 
bles the most ignorant persons to judge at once 
of the correctness of its construction. 


The Connecticut, swelled by the late rains, has 


g. d. Phenix by Foljambe ; g: g- d. Favorite, by | covered a iarge portion of the meadows In this 


R. Alcock’s bull. 
dam Lady by grandson of Bolingbroke; g. d.| 
Phenix by Foljambe; g. g. d. Favorite, bred by | 
Mr Maynard) by Alcock’s bull. 

Comet, (sold for 1000 guineas) red and white) 
‘roan, calved in 1814, (bred by Mr C. Celling) got} 
by Favorite, dam young Phenix, by Favorite ; g. | 
'd. Phoenix by Foljambe ; g. g. d. Favorite, (bred 
by Mr Maynard) by Alcock’s bull; g. g. g. d. by| 
Smith’s bull; g. g. g. g. d. by Jolly’s bull. 

James Brown’s Red Bull,* got by Barker’s bull. 

Foljambe, white with a few red spots, calved in| 
1787, (bred by C. Colling) got by Richard Bar-| 
ker’s bull, dam Hanghion by Hubback ; g. d. by a 
bull of Charles Colling; g.g.d. by Waistell’s, 
bull’; g. g. g. d. Tripes, [bred by C. Pickering.] | 

R. Alcock’s Bull, bred by Jackson. 

Grandson of Bolingbroke, [bred by C. Colling] | 
got by O’Callaghan’s Son of Bolingbroke, dam 


old Johanna, by Colling’s Lame Bull. 


* The best milkers have descended from the Daisys, | uch- | 
esses, and Wildairs. The Studley Bull, Hubback, Foljambe, | 
and Favorite, were the most celebrated bulls of their day—from 
them have descended the very best animals of the race—to them ! 
the breeders are most auxious to tracé the origin of their Short | 
Horn stock, and it will be found on reference to the Herd Book, 
that » nowden’s, Robson’s, Waistell’s,Brown’s, Barker’s, Smith ay 
Jolly’s, Alcock’s and Masterman’s bulls were the males from 
which these bulls were clerived. 

In proof see ‘‘ Improved Short Horns, and their Pretensions,” 
Mr Colling’s remarks, and “ Hints for American Husbandmen.” 

“ The Pennsylvania Agricultural Society unequivocally de- 
clare the Improved Durham Horns to be “ the race of 
neat cattle which experience ed to be superio:’ to all 


which we have ever seen.” 
» MILNOR, Ree, Seec’rn. 





JOH 


George, (bred by Mr C. Colling) got by Comet | 


{town with water, and destroyed the springing 


corn, eats, &c.— Hamp. Gaz. 


The London Literary Gazette states that Capt. 
Foster will sail from England in the course of a 
few days, in His Majesty’s Chanticleer, en ao 
voyage of discovery to the South Pole. His ex 
treme destination is the newly discovered group 
of the South Shetland Islands, but he has condi- 
tional instructions to proceed from thence as far 
as he can, without risk to his ship, towards the 
South Pole. Capt. F. was with Capt. Parry in bis 
last voyage, and is said to be a scientific man. 


A new steam boat left New York, on the 17ti: 
inst. ‘or Havana. Her boilers are of copper, and 
weigh 60,000 pounds. 


Value of Mahogany.—A few days since, (says 
the Hampshire Gazette) we observed a man un 
loading a few mahogany boards from a wagon a 
a cabinet ware-house ; and, on inquiring of the 
cabinet-maker how much his boards cost him, he 
informed us that he paid in Boston for twelve 
boards one inch in thickness, and containing abou‘ 
sixteen square feet each, $42, and for freight up 
wards of $6; making the whole expense of the 
boards, about four dollars each. This is at the 
rate of twenty five cents per square feet, or abont 
seven cents per pound. We were further inform. 
ed that all these boards, with many’other valuable 
materials, are to be worked into one table, or rath- 
er, set of tables so formed that they can be united 
into one. 
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MERRIMACK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.| On the best Woollen Hose, (2 pair,) $1—next 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Merrimack Agricultural Society, holden at the 
Phenix Hotel in Concord, on Thursday, the 28th 
of February, 1828, the following gentlemen were 
appointed a Viewing Committee on farms, namely: 
R. H. Ayer, of Hooksett, Chairman—S. A. Kim- 
ball, of Concord—-Wm. Little, of Hopkinton—A. 
Burbank, of Boscawen—P. Eaton, of Henniker— 
B. Pettenygill, 2d, of Salisbury, and T’. D. Merril, 
of Epsom. . 


Voted, That the next annual meeting be holden at Loudon 
Village, on Wednesday and ‘Thursday, the 15th and 16th days 
of October next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Voted, That no quantity of land less than twenty-five acres, 
eeecive a premium as a farm. 

Voted, That the following premiums be offered to be award 
ed at the next annual meeting, viz: 


ON FARMS AND GARDENS. 


On the best Farm $12—next best, 10—next 
best, S—next best, 6—next best, 4. 
On the best Kitchen Garden, $6—next best, 4. 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of $25 to be awarded on crops 
and improvements in the art of husbandry, including reclaimed 
meadows and the cultivation cf the mulberry tree, which sum is 
to be at the disposal of the Viewing Committee. 

Voted, That there be a ploughing match, and that a premium 
of $4 be awarded on the yoke of cattle that will plough 1-8th of 
an acre in the best manner—and a premium of $2 will be a- 
warded on the yoke of cattle that will plough one eighth of an 
acre in the next best manner. 


ON STOCK. 

For the best pair of working Oxen, $4—next 
best, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer. 

For the best pair three year old Steers, accus- 
tomed to the yoke, $3—the next best, I vol. N. E. 
Farmer. 

For the best pair two year old Steers, $2, 

For the four best Yearlings, 1 vol. N. E. Farm. 

For the best Bull, over one year old, owned and 
kept within the county, $4—next best, 3—next 
best, 3—next best, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer. 

For the best Bull Calf, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer— 
next best, $I. 

For the best Milch Cow, $4—next best, 3—next 
best, 1 vol. N. KB. Farmer. 

For the best three years old Heifer, $3—next 
best, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer. 

For the best two years old Heifer, $2—the next 
best, 1. 

For the best Stud Horse, owned and kept with- 
én the county, $5—next best, 3. 

For the best Mare and Colt, $4—next best, I 
vol. N. E. Farmer. 

For the best Saxon or Merino Buck, $4—next 
bet, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer. 

For the five best Saxon or Merino Ewes, $3— 
five next best, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer. 

For the best Boar, $3—the best Sew, 1 vol. N. 
€. Farmer—the two best spring Pigs, $2—next 
best, }. 

ON DOMESTIC AND HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


On the best piece of Fulled Cloth, not less than 
10 yds. $3—next best, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer—next 
best, 1. 

On the best piece of Cassimere not less than 10 
gds. $3—next best, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer. 

On the best piece of Carpet, not less than 25 
yds. and } wide, $3--next best, 2. 

On the best picce of Flannel, not less than 10 
gds. $3—next best, 2. 

On the best pair of Blankets, $2—next best, I. 

On the best piece of Linen Cloth, not less than 
10 yds. $2—next best, 1. 

On the best piece of Table Linen, not less than 
10 yds. $2—next best, L. 





| best, 50 cts. 


On the best Woollen Coverlet, $1—next best, 
50 cts. 

On the best Cotton and Woollen Coverlet, 31— 
next best, 50 cts. 

On the best Counterpane, $!1—next best, 50 cts. 

On the best grass or straw Bonnet, $2—next 
best, 1. 

On the best manufactured Boots and Shoes, (2 
pairs each) I vol. N. E. Farmer. 


1 vol. N. E. Farmer—the best Calf Skins, $1. 
On the best specimen of dressing Fulled Cloth, 
1 vol. N. E. Farmer. 


On the best manufactured Leather, 3 sides each, | 





On the best Break-up-plough, 1 vol. N. E. Far-| 
mer—the best Seed-plough, $1—on the best Ox- 
yoke, bows and irons, 1—on the best Ploughman, | 
1—on the best Teamster, 1. 

On the best specimen of Blacksmith work, 1 vol. 
N. E. Farmer. 

On the best specimen of Cheese, not less than 
46 lbs. 1 vol N. E. Farmer—next best, $1. 

On the best specimen of Butter, not less than 
20 Ibs. 1 vol. N. E. Farmer—next best, $1. 

On the best Dissertation on making Compost 
Manure, I vol. N. E. Farmer. 


Voted, That in all cases it isto be understood, that premiums 
will not be awarded when the articles are not deemed worthy 
of them. 

Voted, That all persons who enter their farms for premiums 
must make application to the chairman of the viewing commit- 
tee, or to the Becretary, prior to the twentieth of June next. 

Voted, That the viewing committee on farms in making their 
awards, will take into view the quantity and quality of mowing, 
arable, orcharding, pasture and wood-land, compared with the 
size of the farm— the condition of buildings and fences—the a- 
mount of stock kept, the mode adopted in making and increas- 
ing the quantity of manure—the ray ae quality of crops 
compared with the labor bestowed, and eneral neatness and 
economy attending the management of the farm. 

Voted, That all the above named animals must be owned 
within the County of Merrimack, and by members of the Seci- 
ety at the time of exhibiting, and must not have received a pre- 
mum elsewhere during the same year. 

Voted, That all articles of domestic and household manufac- 
tures must have been made within the County, and within one 
year previous to the exhibition, and by or for the person offer- 
ing the same. 

oted, That this meeting stand ——— to the third day of 
September next, at 9 o’cloek, A.M. at the Phoenix Hotel ins 
Concord. Attest, JNO. WHIPPLE, Secr’y. 





From the Hampshire Gazette. 


SILK. 

We have received from Mr. Bates, a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in relation to the 
growth and manufacture of silk. It is a Manual 
containing the best practical information that could 
be collected from various countries respecting the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree, the breeding of 
silk worms, and the manufacture and dying of 
silk. This manual, of 220 pages, was prepared in 
obedience to a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is adapted to the different parts of 
the Union. 

The silk worm isa native of China. The Seres, 
who inhabited the northern part of that country, 





cultivated the precious article. Having been ex- 


serts of Asia. The price wae far beyond the reach 
of any but the rich, and for a long time the use 
of silk among the Romans was confined to women 
of fortume. The Em Aurelian refused his 
queen a guirment of s reason of the high 









price it bom*—its weight in gold. In the sixth 


ceutury, two monks, who had been employed as 
missionaries in the east, penetrated into the coun- 
try of the Seres, and observed the labors of the 
silk worms, and the manner of working their pro. 
duction into elegant fabrics. ‘hey imparted the 
secret to the emperor Justinian at Constantinople, 
who induced them by a great reward, to return 
and bring away a quantity of the silk worm’s eggs. 
They put the eggs into the hollow of a cane, and 
brought them safely to Constantinople about the 
year 555. The eggs were hatched, and the worms 
were fed with mulberry leaves; and the insects 
produced from this caneful of eggs were the pro- 
genitors of all the silk worms of Europe and the 
western parts of Asia. The people of the Morea, 
and of the cities of Athens and Thebes enjoyed 
the profit of the culture and manufacture of silk 
upwards of 400 years; but in 1146 the king of 
Sicily made war upon Greece, and carried off a 
great number of silk weavers, who taught the Si- 
cilians to raise silk worms and to weave silk stuffs. 
The Saracens introduced the silk manufacture in- 
to Spain and Portugal, and subsequently the Ital 
ian States, France, and England engaged in it. 

In the United States, the cultare of silk first 
commenced in Virginia. As early as 1666, the 
rearing of silk worms was a part of the regular 
business of many of the farmers. One man had 
70,000 mulberry trees growing in 1664. Georgia 
sent eight pounds of raw silk to England in 1735, 
and 10,000 pounds in 1759. Some attention was 
paid to the culture of silk in South Carolina, and 
in 1755 Mrs Pinckney raised and spun silk enough 
for three complete dresses. In Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey the culture of silk began in 1771, but 
was suspended by the war of the revolution. 

Mulberry trees and silk worms were introduced 
into Mansfield, in the county of Windham, Conn. 
about the year 1760, and in 1789 two hundred 
pounds of raw silk were made in that town. At 
present, three fourths of the families in Mansfield 
are engaged in raising silk, and make annually 
from five to ten, twenty, end fifty pounds in a fam- 
ily ; and one or two have made, each, one hundred 
pounds ina season. It is believed that there are 
annually made in that town and the vicinity, from 
three to four tons of silk. 

The cultivation of silk has commenced in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Kentucky, Ohio, and sev 
eral other States. . 


BOOK FARMING. 

It is a prejudice, irreconcible with the general 
intelligence, which characterizes our countrymen, 
that agriculture can be availingly promoted by 
those only whose talk is of oxen, and who are em- 
ployed in their labors. The attention of Europe 
was awakened towards this essential department 
of human industry, by an English judge, who not 
only prescribed modes for bettering the condition 
of the land, but contrived implements of husband- 
ry, inquired into the causes, and recommended a 
judicious treatment, of the diseases of domestic 





pelled by the Huns, A. D. 93, they settled in Lit-| animals. He also gave plans for the improvement 
tle Bucharia. Silks were first brought from China | 


to Syria and Egypt by traders, who, in caravans, | 
performed journeys of 243 days through the de- | thony Fitzherbert, to whom England owes so much 


of farm buildings, and the embellishment of the 
long neglected estates of the kingdom. Sir An- 


for the revival of agriculture and rural taste, pub- 
lished two works on country affairs, about the year 
1534. These volumes serve, among other testimo- 
ny, to prove, that what might then have been re- 
garded as idle theory, obnoxious to the ridicule of 





the ignorant, has since been universally adopted 
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from the seemingly insignificant conception of 
banding wheels with iron, and the simple contriv- 
ance for harnessing a team of herses, to the more 
extensive operations of reclaiming and cropping 
land, subjects which previously had not been sug- 
gested, much less gravely and ably recommended 
ina book. From the moral and economical advice 
which he imparted, f cannot forbear selecting a 
few lessons, as worthy ef respect and obedience 
now, though almost 300 years have elapsed since 
they were first promulgated for the instruction of 
the farmer. “I would advise him,” says Fitzher- 
bert, “to rise by times in the morning, and go a- 
bout his closes, pastures, fields, and specially by 
the hedges, and when he seeth any thing that would 
be amended, tu write it in his tables, and if he can- 
not write, let him nick the defects upon a stick.— 
As if he find any beasts, sheep, or swine, in his 
pastures that be not his own, and peradventure 
though they be his own, he would not have them 
to gothere. Let him look, if any water stands on 
his pastures, upon his grass, whereby he may take 
double hurt, both the loss ef his grass, and rotting 
of his sheep and calves. And see if any gate be 
broken down, or findeth or seeth any thing amiss 
that should be amended. Also take heed, both 
early and late, at all times, what manner of peo- 
ple resort and come to thy house, and the cause 
of their coming, and specially if they bring with 
them pitchers, bottles, er wallets, for if thy ser- 
vante be not true they may do thee great hurt, and 
themselves little advantage, wheretore they would 
be well looked upon.”—Vauz’s Address. 


ADVANTAGES OF CARROTS IN FAT- 
TENING OXEN, &c. 

Nothing can exceed this root for fattening oxen; 
but they sheuld have some sweet hay to eat with 
it, and they will thrive much better en it if they 
are stalled. It nourishes them much, and soon 
makes them fit for the butcher. Some oxen will 
not take to eating them kindly at first. For those 
they should for a time be parboiled ; but they must 
every day be less and less boiled, till they come to 
eat them quiteraw, which in a little while the 
nicest will do. I also find carrots excellent for in- 
creasing the milk of cows. 

Hogs are very fond of carrots, and they make 
them thrive apace ; but they should always be 
given to them boiled, as they will with great diffi- 
culty be induced to eat a sufficient quantity of 
them raw. It will be proper, however, to give 
them before they are killed, either a few bushcls 
of barley meal, or some grey peas, boiled or some 
corn, which will complete their fattening to admi- 
ration. 

There is not a better and more heartening food 
for horses than carrots, if given them with discre- 
tion. They need have no corn, and much less hay 
than they would otherwise eat. I have all my life 
heard it said, that carrots were exceeding good to 
make horses long winded ; and some jockies will, 
I have been informed, feed a broken winded horse 
some little time with carrots before they sell him, 
when he may be very well passed off for a horse 
that is enly a little thick winded. 

A horse-dealer in my neighborheod, when ke 
buys a poor, half-starved beast, if he hes youth on 
his side, always fats him up with carrots before 
he takes him to market ; and this practice he finds 
answers very well, as the horse is seoner got into 
flesh with carrots than any other food ; and they 
are besides wholesome, breeding in him no foul 
humours. 





ee a) 
All the danger seems to be to the purchaser der the whole mass less nourishing as manure to 


whe, if he imprudently put the horse to too hard plants or crops, than before the quick lime was 
work, is in a manner sure to break either his wind applied to it. Making compost, then, of rich soil 
or his heart ; for as the horse was very suddenly of this description, with dung or lime, mixed or 
got into flesh, his strength is not proportioned to separate, is evidently, to say no more of it, a waste 
his bulk, till he has been kept some time on dry of time and labour. The mixture of earths of this 
meal. description, with dung, produces no alteration in 

That a horse thus fed should not be immediate- | the component parts of the earth, where there is 
ly fit for any hard labor, must not be used as an no inert vegetable substances to be acted on ; and 
argument against carrots being a proper food for the mixture of earth full of soluble matter, with 
horses. It must be considered, that this man takes dung and quick lime in a mass together, has the 





a half starved horse, and gives him at once his fill worst effects, the quick lime decon.posing and 
of a nourishing food ; in fact, too nourishing, as it uniting with the soluble matters of the earth, as 
‘fills him with flesh faster than he can have time well as that of the dung; thus rendering both, in 


to gather strength.—Agricultural Register. 





Rot in sheep.—In the parish of Cheriton Pitz- 
paine, the rot is very apt to be communicated to 
the sheep after depasturing upon the low lands 
subject to the wash and partial overflowings from 
the higher tillage lands. An instance once oc- 
curred in the parish, of a farmer turning one hun- 
dred and ten ewes upon a lay field in preparation 
to be sown with wheat, that had recently been 
dressed with a mixing of lime, hedge-row and other 
mould. The grass grew luxuriantly after this 
dressing, but every ewe was dead by the Candle- 
mas following, being all cawed or rotted with in- 
numerable flukes found in the liver of every one 
of them. The other sheep upon the farm, which 
had been raised, and in every other respect treat- 
ed in the same manner, save in depasturing with 


most remote symptoms of this disease. Watering 
grounds early in the autumn or fall of the year, 


been found uniformly fatal in producing the same 
disease.— Vancouver’s Survey. 
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OF COMPOSTS OF EARTH, LIME AND DUNG. 

Mixing farm yard dung, in a state of fermenta- 
tion, with earth, in which there is much inert veg- 
etable matter; as the banks of old ditches, or 
what is collected from the sides of lanes, &c. 
will bring the inert, dead matter consisting of the 
roots of decayed grasses, and other plants, into a 
state of putridity anc solubility, and prepare it for 
nourishing the crops or plants it may be applied to, 
in the very manner it acts on peat. Dung, how- 
‘ever, mixed with earth taken from rich arable 
fields, which have beon long cultivated and ma- 
nured, can have no effect as manvre to other 
land that the same earth and dung would not pro- 
duce app'ied separately ; because there is gener- 
‘ally no inert matter in this description of earth to 
| be rendered soluble. 

Mixing dung, earth, and quick lime together 
ean never be advisable ; becnuse quick lime will 
render some of the most valuable parts of the 














and immediately turning sheep upon them, has) 


every case, less efficient as manures, than if ap- 

| plied separately from the quick lime, and even the 
‘quick lime itself inferior as manure for certain 
soils, than if it had never been mixed with dung 
and earth at all. 

Mixing dung ina state of fermentation with 
peat, or what in Scotland is called meadow-bank 
middens, is a successful mode of increasing the 
quantity of putrescent_ manure. The peat being 
dug and partially dried may either be carted into 
the farm yard, and spread over it, there to remain 
till the whole is carted out and laid on a dung hill 
to ferment ; or it may be mixed up with the farm 
yard dung as carted out. If care be taken to 
watcn the fermenting process, as the fire of a clay 
kiln is watched, a few loads of dung may be made 
to rot many loads of peat. Adding ‘ime to such 
composts does not in the least promote fermenta- 


the one hundred and ten ewes, were free from the tion, while it renders the most valuable parts of 


the moss insoluble. Adding sand, ashes, or earth 
, by tending to consolidate the mass will considera- 
bly impede the fermentation. 


COMPOST FOR A GARDEN. 

Without enumerating the various means that, 
with careful economy may be used for increasing 
ithe stock of garden manure, such as collecting 
the urine of animals, chamber-lie, soap suds, or 
mixing fresh soils of opposite qualities, I shall con- 
\fine myself to a plain statement of a method | 
have practised for these several years past with 
much success. Situated the same as many others 
to whom the produce of the stable-yard is the only 
allowance of dung that can conveniently be allot- 
ted for the garden, which, although every way ad- 
‘Vantageous for hot beds, and other purposes of 
forcing, yet to use it asa manure for garden 
‘crops, without having its qualities altered by fer- 
mentation, or blended with substances of a heavi- 
er nature, would in many cases be more injurious 
than beneficial ; I, therefore, during the summer 
and autumn, have all the offals in the garden, 
such as weeds, leaves of strawberries, and other 
vegetables, short grass, peas and asparagus haulm, 
with the foliage of trees and shrubs, when newly 
shed, carefully collected into a heap. These are 
‘all turned over and mixed during the winter, that 
they may be sofficienily rotted to mix with the 
dung against the end of summer. I have also an- 





dung insoluble. It will depend on the nature of other heap formed with the pranings from goose- 
soil or earth, whether even quick lime only, should, betty and currant bushes, frnit-trees, raspberry 
be mixed with it to form compost. If there be) shoots, clippings of box-edgings, and loppings 
much inert vegetable matter in the earth, the ‘from shrubs, also the roots of greens and cab- 
quick lime will prepare it for becoming food for | bages, which are generally burnt at two different 
the plants it may be applied to; but if rich earth periods in the year, in spring and autumn ; but 
be taken from arable fields, the bottoms of dung-| Previous to each burning, f endeavor to pare up 
pits, or in fact of any soil full of soluble matter be | all the coarse grasses around the garden, with @ 
used, the quick-lime wi ompose parts of this | Portion of the soil adhering thereto, and whenever 
soluble matter, combine other parts, and ren- |these are sufficiently dried, have them collected 
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to the heap intended to be burnt. The fire is kin- | good. Louden says, “it is the sap, alburnum, or 
dled at a convenient distance from the heaps, and white wood which causes timber rapidly to decay. 
a pertion of such as burn most easily is first appli- The sap contains saccharine matter, acids, and 
ed, until the fire hath gained a considerable pow- | mucilage which ferment with heat, and bring on 
er. After this the process of burning is continu-| a decomposition of the wood. By the process re- 
ed, by applying lighter and heavier substances al- | commended, the moisture is exhausted without fer- 
ternately, that the one may preserve the action of, mentation, and the pores of the alburnum contract 
the fire, and the other prevent it from reducing ,and harden. The season for cutting the kinds of 


June 6, 1298. 
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in June are not conclusive. From thirty years’ per- 
sonal ebservation, | find it depends, in a great 
measure on the quality of the timber. Some young 
growing timber, will perish sooner than that which 
is older and more ripe; and secondly upon the use 
it is put to. We will suppose timber of the same 
quality wrought into two wagons, one of them, 
when used is loaded with wet loading the other 








them too much to ashes. When the whole are 


thus consumed, a quantity of mould is thrown over 


the heap to prevent the fire from breaking through; | 


and whenever it can be broke into with safety, it 
is then mixed up into a dunghill with the rotted 
vegetubles, moss-earth, and stable yard dung, in 
such proportions as is likely to ensure a moder 
ate fermentation, which is generally completed io 
three or four weeks; at which time, I think, it is 
most advantageously applied, in having it carried 
to the ground, and instantly dug 1n.—Memoirs 
Caled. Hurt. Scee-1 443. 

In respect to composts for the amendment of the 
general soil of the garden, their quality must de- 
pend on that of the natural soil; if this be light, 
loose, or suniy, it may be assisted by the addition 
of heavy Joams, clays, &c. from ponds and ditches, 
cleanings of sewers, &c. On the other hand, 
heavy, clayey, and all stubborn soils may be as- 
sisted by ight composts of sandy earth, drift and 
sea sand, the shovelling of turnpike roads, the 
cleansing cf streets, all kinds of ashes, rotten tan- 
ners’ bark, rotten wood, and saw dust. and other 
similar light opening materials that can be most 
conveniently procured. 

The compost ground may be placed in any sit- 
uation concealed from the general view, but at the 
same time expose: to the free action of the sun, 
air, and rain. Its size will depend on that of the 
garden, and on the sorts of culture for which it is 
intended. 


trees whose barks are not made use of, is winter 
,and early in spring ; bat the oak, and other trees | trust I shall not be charged with egoti-m, by those 
which are peeled, are left till the middle of April; who know me, when I say I have wrought more 
or May. Birch and larch woods will peel nearly | kinds of timber than most men have, and for more 
a month sooner thun oak. If possi!le, oaks should | uses than any | know of; and it has been my en- 
be ba ked by the middle of June, as every ton of deavor to determine what time for felling, and 
bark, taken off after the first of July will be defi- | what kind of timber is best for the use desired.— 
cient two hundred pounds per ton, compared with And from the many observations | have made from 
the same quantity taken off in May or early in| both, 1 am satisfied and ready to say without hesi- 
June” |tation, that September is the best time; although 

Col. Pickering, in an essay on the “Felling of I believe, that if the bark of timber trees could be 
Trees tor Timber,” (published in the New Eng- taken off in June, without feiling the tree, or in- 
land Farmer, vol. i. p. 17) says, “in the year 1800, jury to the wood, and then let it stand till Septem- 
divested of public employment, and about to com. | ber, the timber would be stronger and more dura- 
mence husbandman, I made a visit to the late Jo- |ble. I have seen this doue to elm, walnut, and ma- 
seph Cooper, of New Jersey, one of the most in-|ple. All these are consilered of the most perish- 
telligent farmers I ever knew, to converse with | able kinds that are made use of for timber. All of 
him on the subject of his vocation. Among other |them proved to be more firm and lasting. I have 
things he spoke of timber, and stated the follow- |seen white oak timber felled in Feb. and March, 
ing facts: His farm lying on the Delaware river, | the sap of the wood was perished in September on 
nearly opposite Philadelphia, was exposed to the one side of the logs. I have seen wood cut in May 
ravages of the British army while occupying that |and June, in which more than the sap of the wood 
city. Pressed for fuel, his fences first fell a prey | was perished in one year. I have seen timber that 
to their necessities. In the month of May, 1778, |was cut in September, that the sap was perfectly 
they cut down a quantity of his white oak trees ;)sound and bright two years aterwards. I have 


with dry ; it is obvious which will perish first. | 





but circumstances requiring their sudden evacua- | 
tion of the city, his fallen timber was saved. The 
trees he split into posts and rails to carry on his 
fencing. It is now, said he, two and twenty years 
since the fences made of the May felled timber 


used white maple for hoops to buckets that was 
cut in September that lasted twenty-one years in 
constant use, the first ten years for water, the re- 
‘mainder for feeding swine. I have one now that 
|was hooped with maple that was blown down in 





It should generally form a part of the; were put up, and they are yet sound; whereas |the September cale 1815, which is perfectly sound. 


parallelogram inclosure used as hot bed ground,|those of trees felled February, were rotten in I have one other that I put but one maple hoop on 
and where there are hot houses, both should be| about twelve years. He then pronounced confi- | of the same kind, the others were of walaut cut in 


situated as near them as possible. 
ON THE CULTIVATION AND USES OF TREES, 
TIMBER, &c. 
[Continued from page 350.] 

The most protitable season for felling timber, as 
regards the age of the tree, is at what may be 
termed the beginning of manhood. After that 
time, though the trees may appear sound and 
healthy, its annual increase is so little, that it 
would be more profitable to cut it down and re- 
plant. The number of years that a tree may stand 
before it arrives at this period must vary in differ- 
ent soile and situations ; but the peried may be 
easily ascertained by the annual shoots—the state 
of the bark, and by taking the circumference of 
the trees at the same place for two or three suc- 
cessive scasons, and comparing the difference. In 
the view of profiting from timber produce, it is of 
great consequence to cut down plantations at ma- 
turity. Many trees will stand half, others a whole 
century, after they are full grown; appear quite 
healthy, and at the same time, make little or no 
increase of timber. But there are particular cases 
arising from the nature and state of the markets, 
where it may even be more profitable to cut tim- 
ber before it is arrived at a full growth. 

By experiments of M. Buffon, 1t was found that 
trees which are stripped of their bark in May and 
June, (while standing) and then cut down the next 
winter, made the most solid, heavy, and strong 
timber ; and the sap-wood in that case, will be 


dently, that the best time for felling timber trees, for 
durability, was when their sap was vigorously flow- 
;ing. He said also, that white oak an‘ hickory trees 
felled at that season, would not be attacked by 
the worms, producing what is called ‘powder post.’ 





| And added, that hoop-poles of oak and hickory, | 


, ought, for this reason, to be cut the same season.” 


, The writer then mentions several! other instances, | 


and authorities in favor of cutting timber, when 
durability is the object, at the time when the sap 
was flowing with the most freedom ; and from the 
instances he has cited, it appears that the only 
disadvantage attending the practice, is, that the 
timber thus cut, soon became so dry and hard as 
to render it difficult to hew it, or make any im- 
pression on it with edge tools. 

In reference toa memoir of M. Buffon, before 
adverted to, the British Encyclopedia states, that, 
“by many experiments, particularly described in 
that essay, it appears that the tree should not be 
felled till the third year after it has been stripped 
of its bark; that it then becomes perfectly dry, 
and the sap (elburnum or sap-wood) becomes al- 
most as strong as the rest of the timber—and 
stronger than the heart of any other oak tree 
,which has not been so stripped ; and the whole of 
|the timber stronger, heavier, and harder ;—from 
which he thinks it fair to conclude that it is more 
durable.” 

Mr. Phinehas Stevens, of Andover, (Mass.) ob- 
serves, (see N. E. Farmeg, vol. ii. page 370) that, 
“the arguments adduce avor of felling timber 


the winter ; the latter I have had to replace three 
| times, once with walnut, once with white ash, and 
once with red ash. The maple is perfectly sound 
now. Many reasons may be offered why Septem- 
ber is the best time for the felling of timber, but 
one general reason must suffice for this time.— 
|The timber is more ripe in September than at any 
other time. I have thought that making these 
suggestions at this time, might induce some to try 
the experiment this season of removing the bark 
from trees designed for timber. 
(To be continued.) 
RAPE— Brassica Napa. 

The rape is a biennial plant, a native of Britain 
,in which country it is cultivated for fattening cat- 
,tle, as well as in gardens, for culinary purposes. 
| Culture for small salading. Sow at the same 
| time with cress, mustard, &c. in winter and spring ; 
‘or at any season when small salading is required. 
Sow in drills or beds, and follow the culture di. 
rected for white mustard. 

Field Culture. It may be sown either broadcast 
or as turnips, in drills—or in beds, and be trans- 
planted, as other varieties of the Brassica or cab- 
bage genus. The usual and most successful mode 
is to sow from two to three quarts broad-cast, in 
June or July, when intended for green food ; but 
‘in August or September, when destined to pro- 
‘duce seeds in the next year. 

The process for transplanting is too expensive 
in this country-—-the necessary hand-hoeing, ur- 
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less the land has been well prepared by previous 
cleansing crops, would make rape, in the broad- 
cast system, much «more troublesome than if culti- 
vated in rows, admitting the introduc.ion of the 
horse-hoe. In favorable seasons I should not hes- 
itate, where land is cheap and labor is dear, to al- 
low it, when intended for green food, to take its 
chance, without the aid of cither hand or horse- 
hoeing. 


sort of fence which will exclude the insects, but 
admit sun, air and moisture. Perhaps nothing of 
the kind will be found more cheap and convenient 
than a thing of the form and mode of structure 
which follows: 

“ Take a strip of pine board (about three fourths 
of an inch in thickness is most suitable) eight or 
ten feet inlength, «nd four or five inches in with, 
plough one edge of it, with a carpenter’s plough 
or match plain—then mark off an equal number of 





Produce and Gathering. \t produces in ordin- 
ary seasons on rich alluvial, or other deep friable | 
soils, from forty to seventy bushels of seeds, de- 
termined in quantity, very much, by the accuracy | 
of tillage and the condition and nature of the land. 


side and end pieces; before sawing the side pie- 
ces, run a brad awl through where you want to 
drive your nails, as it is not so lixely to split, as 
after it is sawed. The side pieces eleven inches 


Great care and precision are necessary in harvest. |long—ends eight inches long. They must be of 


ing the seeds in June or July, of the year succeed- 
ing that in which they are sown. When the pods | 
assume a brownish cast, and some of the cose! 
become black, the crop is reaped with sickles— 
laid regularly in handsful or grips in rows, where | 
it continues until the straw becomes somewhat 
white—-the seeds of the color of which we find | 
them in the shops. If they be allowed to become | 
too dry, they fall out on the slightest motion—'! 
when carried too green, they are liable to be| 
heated. At the proper time they must be thresh- | 
ed in the field upon old sails or cloths, to which 
the erop sheuld be carried on sledges, prepared. 
with c!ths, or by similar means. The seeds must | 
be carefully spread in small quantities in grana- 
ries or on barn floors, and be occasionally moved. 

Use. Sheep and neat cattle are extravagantly 
fond of it—but of all plants, perhaps it is the most 
likely to cause them to be blown. 

There is much difference of opinion as to its 
nutritive properties in the green state. I believe 
that it quite equals the common cabbage, and very 
far exceeds turnips of all kinds in the quantity of 
nutrition it contuins—in the value of the oi! for! 
various manufacturing purposes, and the excel-| 
leace of the cake after it has been expressed, for | 
cattle food and the manure of drill crops, no ques- | 
tion can be entertained. | 

It is not a certain crop—as it is exposed to all | 
the enemies which attack turnips and cabbages— | 
and is liable to be injured at the season of blos- | 
soming by mildew, and sometimes by frosts. 





INSECTS. 

It is now time to be on the alert to guard your 
garden vegetables against bugs, flies and other in 
sects without name or number. There have been 
recipes for the purpose published in this, and oth- 
er agricultural works, such as decoction of elder, 
of aloes, of tobacco, snuff, quick lime, lime water, 
brimstone, unleached ashes, tar water, water im- 
preguated with turpentine, plaster of Paris finely 
pulverized, decoctions of walnut leaves, and other 
bitter or acrid substances. No doubt all these 
inatters are useful, and may answer the purpose if’ 
applied often enough. But they are liable to be 
washed by every shower, and the insects, always | 
on the alert, will be sure to take the advantage of | 
every circumstance of that kind, and wi!l now and 
then take a little physic rather than suffer for | 
lack of food. Besides some of them “ensconce | 
theinselves,” as Shakespeare has it, under the 
leaves, where you cannot attack them with any 
success. We, therefore, are inclined to think that 
the best, if not the only safe guard which can be 
relied on, in order to secure water melons, cucum- 
bers, squashes &c. against bugs, flies or any in- 
sect, which assails them above ground is some 





this particular size, because one yard of millinet 
will just cover nine boxes; or a third of a yard 
will make three covers. After having nailed your 
boxes and divided your millinet, have some thin 
strips or tongues, as the carpenters call them.— 
Press these with the edges of the covers into the 
groove—which fastens them much cheaper and 
more expeditiously, than small nails.” 





The last number of the Edinburgh Review con- 
tains articles on the following subjects :—Charac- 
ter of Dryden as a writer—Dietetics—Progress 
of the National Debt— Best Method of Funding — 
New South Wales—Wakefield’s Case ; Scottish 
Marriages of English Parties—Pestalozzi; Dif-. 
fusion of Knowledge—Indian Taxation of Eng- 
lishmen—Poetry ; Cunningham's Songs—Emigta- | 
tion—Sir Harry Moncrieff—State of Parties. 

The last Quarterly Review contains the follow- 
ing articles: On Ornamental Plantations and 
Landscape Gardening—Salmon Fisheries—Me 
moir and Correspondence of Lord Collingwood— 
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This day Pubhshed, 

G. Goodrich, No. 141, Washington-street, 
THe LeGenvary—Vol. ¥ 
Consisting of Original pieces in prose and verse, principally il- 
lustrauve of American history, scenery, and manners. Edited 
by N. P. Wiilis ‘ 

It is proposed to continue this work, and to publish a volume 

once in 3 or 4 months, if the encouragement is sufficient. The 
volumes will be sold separately—price $1,25 per vol j.6 


MILLET. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 

5V bushels of Millet of supe: ror quality. gentlemen in want of 
this article are requested to cai] and examine it. 

Also, a furthe supply of Orchard Grass, Lucerne, Fow! 
Meadow, Mangei Wurizel, Sugar Beet, Ruta Baga, Rossian 
Flax, Lima Beans, &c. with several new varieties of ‘Turnip 
Seed from Europe, cluding the Yellow Malta, Yellow Stone, 
Yellow Aberdeva, &c. A tew barrels fresh White Mustard 
Seed.—Also, Green Citron, Pine Apple, and Pomegranate 
Musk Melons ; Carolina and Long Island Water Melons. 

A further supply of Double Mexican Dahlias. 100 Single 
Dahilias, at the low price of 25 ets. ear hi root. 


New Varicty of Radish. 
For sale at the New Eagland Farmer Seed Store, a: few 
ounds of Long White Summer Naples Radish, a variety high 
. esteemed ia the Southern States. 


And for sale by S 








Bull, Young Comet. 
This noble animal, (of the new improved Durham short horned 
stock) is from Admiral aud Annabelia, presented to the Massa- 
chusetts Society tor the promotion of Agriculture, by Sir Isaac 
Coffin, at an expense of near ene thousand dollars, for the pur- 
pose of improving the breed of cattle im his native Staie. He 
will remain at the farm of [. H. Derby, Esq, in Salem, and 
by the direction of the Trustees of the Society, he is to be used 
al $3 for each Cow, payable in advance. ‘The whole proceeds 
from this animal, (che present season) will be for the benefit of 
ihe Society. Cows sent from a distance will be taken care of, 
if desired, at a reasonable charge. 


el 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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FROM 10 


APPLES, best, - . - : arrel.| 30 3 5 
ASHES, pot, first sori, — - - - ton. | 95 O00! 97 50 
Pearl, first sort, - ae fale. 105 00) 107 00 

BEANS, white, - - - jbushel.| 1 00) 1 5O 
lbarrel.| 10 50) 11 00 


BEEF, mess. new, - - - o 


Cargo, No. 1, new 8a) 9 OO 


Lord Byrorf and some of his Cotemporaries.—The sense te No. ' , Be 7 oa 7 HY 
. . : . . yi “RR, inspected No. 1, new, - | pounc 
Corn Laws—A Pilgrimage in Europe and Ameri- | (yippsp pee walk, et | 
ca—Maynooth—Markland’s Proposal for a Mu- Skimmed milk, - + | 2 j 
H ee - * . ip . -street. « arre 5 On Fé 
seam of National Antiquities—Police—Campaigns FLOUR, wea , Roward-direct, - perm 46m 5 
of the British Army at Washington and New Or- Rye, wr ew 0“ 3 12! 3 5 
leans—Attempt to reach the North Pole—Emi- GRAIN, Com, - - > bushel) = 52; 55 
, . r ye, : . - ° > oe 53 oo 
gration Reports.—Published quarterly by Wells Barley, - - - - «| 60 
& Lilly, Boston, at $5 per annum. Ad, FOSS Oa ee 7) ey tea 
ae Aas SA lh AE HOG’S LARD, firsi sort, new, - |pound, | Ww 
: LIME, - : - - - | cask, 70; 100 
Bull Bolivar. PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton.| 250) 275 
‘The high bred imported Improved Short-horned Bul! Bolivar, PORK, new, clear, - - - - jbarrel. 18 00) 19 00 
will stand at the subscriber’s stable in Charlestown, Mass. Price Navy, mess, new, . © 1, oh 13 50} 14 00 
$5 for each cow jor the season. This bull was selected-‘by Mr Cargo, No. 1, new, “ | 13 3 14 00 
Coates, the keeper of the Herd Book, without limitation of cost, SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, bushel. 1 87; & 00 
for the use of the Powelton stock, and is so highly valued by Orchard Grass, : a tee: | 6 00 
Col. Powel, that he has always refused to sell him, and has Fow! Meadow, . . ee | 400 
consented to part from him but for a season, considering him in Rye Grass, + ee " : 4 00 
form, points, and pedigree, equal to any animal to be had in Pall Meadow Oats Grass, - 5 00 
Great Britain. Red Top. - ; . - 1 00 
Bolivar is red and white, is not three vears oid, and has never Lucerne, - - : > jpound 50 
been forced; yet he girts immediately behind his fore legs 7 W hite Honeysuckle Clover, . ; 50 
feet 8 iuches. The singular neatness of his shoulder, the Red Clover, (northern) . . Hi I 
straighiness of his back, the width of his loin. the smallness of I rench Sugar Beet, - . , 1 5O 
his head, neck, and offal, the quickness of his gait, together with Mangel Wurtzel, v1 . . _| 10 
the well known character of his family as dairy stock, render WOOL, Merino, fall blood, washed, - = 3 , 1 
him one of the most desirable males for improving our neat cat- Merino, full blood. unwashed, |“ a 25 
tle, that can in any country be found. Merino, three fourths washed, . 4 
SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. a 2 - uter washed Z ) ~ 
a ee a ee ie ee oe eee X}, ative, washed, - - ” a~ Z 
Valuable Stock. Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - ‘ 12 15 
For sale, 7 Heifers, 2 and 3_years old, raised from some of the ae og peggy pete. - oa 35 
be Cows in this State, by Denton. Five of them have brought yee eee en ef ¥ oT 
Jalves this spring, and bid fair to make excellent milkers. They he , KR T 
were selected by the present owner from the best of nis stock, to | BE Sy wey csc , — RAET. itaiaiell al 
be kept on his own farm. and are offered for sale in cousequence | PORK fre , che “ Ey : "Pe ~~ - 
of his having disposed of his farm. ‘hey are worthy the atten- | ‘ ra 7. | 4 [—? : ‘ , 
tion of any farmer whe wishes to obtain good stock. | VEAL _ _— s , : rr Al ° 
Also, 2 Horse Colts, 1 and 2 years old, by the imported horse | MUTTON - 7 i . Se we . 1 
Roman, from excellent mares, well known in this city. Apply | partir mp v CC ao | 4 
h . J SPY) POULTRY, - - + - -" « 2 64 
to the publisher of the N. E. Farmer. june 6 BUTTER, keg and tab, - ‘ | « 0 4 
° Luinp, best, ; “ 18 
it Field Beans. eer ae ib 
or sale at the New Eogian@agee Seed Store two barrels} MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - |bushel. | 75 
of small white prolific Field , raised in Milton, Mass.— | Indian, retail, - - - “ = 
“a wd - of fine quality, free from any mixture, the seed being | POTATOS, 2 yer | «! oe 
selected, and are all of the growth of 1827. |CIDER, [according to quality,] - lbarre!.) 200) 2 50 
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MISCELLANIES. 
THE COTTER’S HOME. 
Whe hath his home in a rural glade, 
And his evening seat in a sweet-brier shade ; 
With verdant fields and blooming flowers, 
For his morning walk and evening hours. 
And with all these, a cherub son, 
And a much-loved, smiling, devoted one ; 
At either hand, with him to rove, 
Thro’ the fields, the garden, and the grove ;— 
Whate’er his humble fortune be, 
Enjoys earth’s purest felicity. 











Oh! who that hath tasted this, would not 
Exchange for the cotter’s humble lot, 
Those airy nothings, which engage 
A cit, and form his equipage ? 
Who would not exchange the baubles bright, 
That eoldly glitter in a city’s night, 
For those bright stars that deck the dome, 
And twinkle in joy o’er the cotter’s home ? 
Peace and contentment there alone, 
And tranquillity, sit on their triple throne. 


See how the birds flit round and round, 
While the lambkins over the pasture bound ; 
List to the mock-bird’s lay of love, 

And to the sparrow’s chirp in the lilae grove ; 
How sweetly, with their humble lay, 

The cotter’s care those birds repay,— 

For no archer's arrow have they to fear, 

Nor missiles of cruel urchins, here— 

As they perch at will on the althea spray, 
And sing the evening hour away. 


If nature hath, in her wide domain, 
One favorite spot where she loves to reign, 
"Tis the cotter’s bower, with its fields and groves, 
And fragrant flowers, and Sylvan loves, 
Where she sits and tunes her evening lyre, 
As tranquillity and peace inspire ; 
*Tis the rural glade, with its wood-notes wild, 
Where dwells her favorite happy child ; 
Where stands the lowly, humble come,— 
The cotter’s and contentment’s home. 





Board of Health.—A countryman, upon visiting 
New-York during the yellow fever, asked why a 
board fence was placed across the street : and 
upon being informed it was erected to separate the 
infected part of the city, observed that “he had 
often heard of the Board of Health, but had never 
seen it before.” 





Natural Barometers.—The following are a few 
of those plants which indicate changes in the 
weather: Chick-weed is an excellent barometer. 
When the flower expands fully, we are not to ex 
pect rain for several hours; should it continue in 
that state, no rain will disturb the summer’s day. 
When it half conceals its miniature flower, the 
day is generally showery ; but, if it entirely shuts 
up, or veils the white flower with its green man- 
tle, let the traveller put on his great coat. The 
different species of trefoil always centract their 
leaves at the approach of a storm; so certainly 
does this take place, that these plants have ac- 
quired the name of the husbandman’s barometer. 
The tulip and several of the compound yellow 
flowers also close before rain. There is, besides, 
a species of wood-sorrel, which doubles its leaves 
before storms and tempests. The hauhinia or 
mountain ebony, cassia, end sensitive plants, ob- 
serve the same habit.—Philosophy in Sport. 





INTOXICATION. 

The laws against intoxication are enforced with 
rigour in Sweden.—Whoever is seen drunk is 
fined, for the first offence three dollars ; for the 
second six; for the third and fourth, a still larger 
sum ; and is also deprived of the right of voting at 
elections, and of being appointed a representative. 
He is, besides, publickly exposed in the parish 
church on the following Sunday. If the same in- 
dividual is found committing the same offence a 
fifth time, he is shut up in a house of correction, 
and condemned to six months’ hard labor ; and if 
he is again guilty,to twelve months’ punishment of 
a similar description. If the offence has been 
eommitted in public, such as at a fair, at an auc- 
tion, &c. the fine is duubled ; and if the offender 
has made his appearance in the church, the pun- 
ishment is still more severe. — Whoever is convict- 
ed of having induced another to intoxicate him- 
self, is fined three dollars, which sum is doubled if 
the drunken person is a minor. An ecclesiastick, 


fice ; if itis a layman who occupies any consid- 
erable post, his functions are suspended and per- 
haps he is dismissed. Drunkenness is never ad- 
mitted as an excuse for any crime; and whoever 
dies while drunk, is buried ignominiously, and de- ) 
prived of the prayers of the church. It is forbid-— 
den to give, and more explicitly to sell, any spir- 





How to tell a bad husband.—A few days since a} 
man was engaged in loading his cort with boards, 
which had recently been drawn ‘rom a raft, and 
had placed his horse in a position which rendered | 
it difficult to pass ; two girls, one of them a smil- | 
ing little gipsey, not liking the obstruction, turned 
the horse out of the way. The man, who at that 
momegs was tottering under the weight of a hea- | 
vy*plank, burst forth with a volley of abusive lan 
guage ; when this smiling fair stretched forth her | 
finger ond exclaimed, “I'll bet a dollar you whip 
your wife.” 





Dancing.—-“1 am an old fellow,” says Cowper, 
in one of his letters to Hurdis, but I had once my 
dancing days as you have now, yet I could never 
find that I could learn half so much of a woman’s 
real Gharacter by dancing with her, as conversing 
with herat home, w I could observe her be- 
hayjour at the table, e fire side, and in all the 
trying scenes of domestic life. We are all good 
when we are pleasant, but she is geod who wants 
not the fiddle toigweeten her.” 





quent has no money, he is kept in prison until he 





ituous liquors to students, workmen, servants, ap- 
prentices, and private soldiers ; whoever is observ- 
ei drunk ia the streets, or making a noise ina 
tavern, is sure to be taken to prison, and detained 
until sober, without bowever, being on that ac- 
count exempted from the fines. Half these fines 
go to the informers (who are generally police of- 
ficers) the other half to the poor. If the delin- 


has worked ont his enlargement. Twice a year 
these ordinances are read alond from the pulpit oy 
the clergy ; and every tavern keeper is bound un- | 
der the penalty of a heavy law fine, to have a copy 
of them hung up in the principal rooms of his| 
house. 








Cure for the Scratches in Horses. —An ointment | 
of itch-weed or poke-root is said to be a certain 
cure for the troublesome disease called scratches 
in horses. By making asirong decoction of this 
root, and adding an eq nanuty of melted lard, 
a few applications to the fetlocks of the horse, it 
is said. will effect a cure.— Belvidere Apollo. 





if he should fall into this offence, loses his bene- | 





ESTABLISHMENT FOR SEEDs. 
Fer sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the 


of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Bos. 


ovr most prominent sorts, 

Artichoke, Green Globe 

' Asparagus, Devonshire 
Gravesend 
Battersea 

a white Reading 

Beans, Early Yellow Cranberry 

Early Mohawk , 

Early Yellow six Weeks 


Early China Dwarf 
Dwarf Cluster 
White Kidney Dwarf 


Red Cranberry Dwarf 
Warrington or Marrow 
Thousand to One 
Large White Lima 
Saba, or Carolina 
Red Cranberry strin 
White Cranberry string 
Broad Windsor 
Field 

Beets, true Long Blood 
Early blood Turnip 
Early White Scarcity 





Orange 

Green, (for soups, &c.) 

| Borecole 

' Brocoli, Early White 
Early Purple 
Large Cape 

Brussells Sprouts, 


Cabbage, Early Salsbury dwarf 


Early York 
Early Dutch 
Early Sugarloaf 
Early Lon. Battersea 
Early Emperor 
Early Wellington 
Large Bergen, &c. 
Large Cape Savoy 
Large Scotch 

Large Green glazed 
Large late Drumhead 
Tree, or 1000 headed 
Green Globe Savoy 
Red Dutch 

Yellow Savoy 
Turnip rooted, &c. 
Russian 

Late Imperial 

Late Sugarloaf 





Early Canadian Dwarf 


White Cranberry Dwarf 


French Sugar, or Amber 


ton, the largest variety of Seeds to be found in New England— 
ef the crops of 1827. The greatest care has heen chante have 
them raised by our most experienced seed gro 

the sorts perfectly genuine. The following comprises some of 


wers, and to have 


Lettuce,Early Curled Silesia 
Large Green head 
Royal Cape 
Imperial 
Hardy Green 
Brown Dutch 
Grand Admiral 
Tennisball, or Rose 
Drumhead 
a Bonum Cess 
Bath Coss 
Ice Coss 
White Coss, er Leaf, 
Green Coss 
Pie Apple 
Green Citren 
Persian 
Nutmeg 
Large Canteleupe 
Pomegranate, or Musk 
Carolina Water 
Long Island Water 
Apple-seeded, Water 
Marjoram, 
Mustard, White and Brown 
Nasturtium 
Mangel Wurtzel, 
Okra 
Onion, Potatoe 
ree 
White Portugai 
Yellow 
Madeira 
Stratsburg 
Large Red 
Parsley, Siberian 
Dwarf Curled 


Melon, 


Curled, or Double 
Parsnip, Large Dutch swelling 
Silver Skinned 
iv, iy varieties,) 
eppers, Long, or Cayenne 
Peas, or Squash 
Bell 
Cherry 
Pumpkins, Finest Famil 
Connecticut Field 
Mammoth 
Radish, Early Frame 
Short top Scarlet 
Leng Salmon 
Purple Short To 
Long white, or Naples 


Cardoon. Cherry 
Carrots, A\tringham Violet colored 
Early Horn White Turnip Rooted 
Blood Red(for West In- Black Fall, or Spanish 
dia market) Rhubarb, for tarts, &c. 
Lemon Ruta Baga, 
Long Orange ] ping AE or vegetable eyster 
Yremer Sea Kale 
Cauli: r. Early and Late Skirret 
Celery, White solid Scorzonera 
Rose coloured solid Saffron, 


Italian 
Celeriac, or turnip rooted 
Chervil. 
wes. 
Corn Salad, or Vettikost 
Cress, Curled or Peppergrass 
Broad leaved or Garden 
Water 
Long Orange 
Cucumber, Early Frame 
Green Cluster 
Short Prickly 
Long Prickly 
Long green Turkey 
Long white Turkey 
White Spined 
Small Girkin, &c. 
Ege Plant, Purple 
yhite 
Endive, Green 
White Curled 
broad leaved Batavian 
Garden Burnet 
Garlic Setts 
Indian Corn, (several varieties) 


le, Sea 
Purple curled 
Green curly Scotch 
Leek, London 


Spinach, New Zealand 
Prickly, or Fall 
Roundileaved sa mme 
Eng. Patience Dock 
Sage, 

Squash, Early bush Summer 
Long Crook Neck 
Vegetable Marrow 
Porter’s Valparaiso 
Acorn 

Tomatos 

Turnips, Early White Duteh 
Early Garden Stone 
White Flat, or Globe 
Green Round 

Red Round 

Swan’s Eg, 

Large Eng. Norfolk 
Long Tan kard 
Long Yellow French 
Yellow Dutch 
Yellow Maltese 
Yellow Aberdeen 
Yellow Stone 

Yellow Swedish 
Thyme— Sweet Basil—Boneset, 
Lavender—Rosemary— Hyssop, 
Wormwood— Summer ony 
Penny royol—Spikenard—Di 





T acwn Seatch 


Balm— Tansy— Bene, &c, 





